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ABSTRACT 



Conversations with seven Boston-area adult basic education 



(ABE) program coordinators revealed the severe adverse effects of 
Massachusetts’ new restrictive welfare reform law on literacy education 
programs for the poor. The new law limits cash assistance to 2 years for most 
welfare recipients and requires most recipients whose youngest child is 
school age to do at least 20 hours per week of paid or unpaid (community 
service) work. As a result, the number of welfare recipients attending adult 
basic education programs has fallen in recent months. Education is no longer 
encouraged- -and is often actively discouraged- -for recipients of public 
assistance. The number of classes and slots at ABE programs funded by the 
state welfare department to provide educational services to clients has 
fallen. Child-care problems, paperwork problems, lack of uniformity in 
applying the provisions of the law, and absence of coordination among various 
social service systems contribute to push students out of education programs 
and into low- wage jobs. The new law has severely damaged ABE programs by loss 
of students and loss of funding. (KC) 
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Welfare’s Retreat From Education; Exploring the Impact of 
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by Steve Reuys 



Us Students began m „ogram. In this issue, we look at the effects of 

Xl%TTwelfa^‘'^‘^ onABEstuJnts and programs. The article is based or, conversattons held last 

t^rsnm^hy A L R I Doctor DaM Rosen and some by the author ofthts article, wtth numerous 

fall, some by A.L. . . _ especially want to thank them for taking the time to speak with us. 

l ...... » .... ..... .... 

and to get your thoughts on these issues. -Ed. 

Last year Massachusetts enacted one of the most restrictive welfare "reform" laws 
•th \ variptv of Other orovisions, the law limits cash assistance to two years for most TAFDC (Temporary 
with a variety of ot P ^hildrenl recipients and requires most recipients whose youngest child is 

Aid to Families ^ (community service) work. The importance of 

school age to do at P. ^ also be noted that major changes had already been taking 

this law was o of this legislation. What have been the effects 

np'^^aw-and the previous policy^changes-on adult basic education programs and their students? A 
yeafafterpassage of the welfare reform law seems like an appropriate time to attempt such an assessment. 

fThe effects of the law in general have been the subject of articles in the Boston G/ofoe. suggesting that the 
Lr Vailed in its attempt to move people off welfare into jobs. What figures there are (and the 
Wdd administration has done little to track the fate of welfare recipients removed from the rolls) show t e 
overlll number of people on welfare declining, but possibly without any incre^e in the who 

moved off welfare into work. What happened to these thousands of families? Joseph 

3man services secretary in a comment evocative of pre-revolutionary France, said. The goal is to 

e™4e that's what we're doing. If they're not on welfare, they've obviously found a 

source of income on their own. Otherwise, how would they live . ) 

From discussions with coordinators at the seven Boston programs funded by the Department of 
Transitional Assistance (formerly the Department of Public Welfare) to provide adult basic education 
riaxxps for DTA recipients and with coordinators at a number of other ABE programs in this area, it is clear 
that the number of welfare recipients attending adult basic education programs has fallen m recent months 
^d to educata is no longer encouraged-and is in fact often actively dtsconraged-for recptents of 

public assistance in Massachusetts. 

As new federal welfare legislation begins to take effect, the situaUon may become even worse in terms of 
edncadon oSns for welfare recipients, but DTA has already made clear that it is not interest^ in 

iniiratinn for its clients As one spokeswoman said last year, We are no longer in the human 
promoting „ho are temporarily on public assistance to get jobs." And 

develop the long-term capability to get and retain decent jobs has been almost completely subsumed by 
policies that are pulling DTA out of the "education business." 



What have been the effects of the recent (and not-so-recent) welfare policy changes on adult basic 
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education programs and their students? The following is a summary of what has been happening: 

1) The number of classes and slots at adult basic education programs funded by the state Department of 
Transitional Assistance to provide educational services to clients has fallen. Currently, in Boston only 
seven programs receive funding from DTA to hold classes for DTA recipients, and these grants serve only 
small numbers of students. For example, one program in a large neighborhood of the city is funded to 
provide just one ESOL class and one EDP class for a total of twenty students; diis number is typical of all 
the DTA-funded programs in Boston. It is rumored that next year no classes will be funded by DTA. 

2) The levels of education that DTA is willing to support have been constricting over the past few years. 
DTA is currently only willing to fund slots at the advanced, or possibly intermediate, level of ABE or 
ESOL, and there has been no funding for beginning level students for some time. Thus, students at 
beginning levels are either turned away by programs or, if child care is still available, they can sometimes 
be placed in (or put on waiting lists for) classes funded by the Department of Education. 

3) The length of time that students are allowed to attend an educational program has also been shrinking. 
Attendance is now limited to a maximum of one year. Potential students may be looking at these time 
limits and deciding that there's no point in starting to attend class since they wouldn't be likely to make 
enough progress in the time allowed. These two restrictions-on levels and on length of time-are part of an 
obviously intentional policy of "creaming"-that is, of serving only those people whose skills are initially 
rather good and who stand the best chance of being placed in a job within a year. The state has essentially 
ruled out education as an option for those whose abilities are lower and who are in fact in greatest need of 
further education. 

4) DTA is providing little or no encouragement for clients to pursue educational goals, and is actively 
discouraging many. Getting ajob-any job-as quickly as possible is the only objective that counts. Any 
notion of investing in education as part of a long-term strategy to promote permanent and meaningful 
employment has disappeared from the DTA agenda. Programs indicate that fewer clients are being referred 
to educational programs, fewer approvals for attending educational programs are being issued, and less 
support in the form of child care and transportation allowances is being granted for those trying to attend 

class. 

5) The new work or community service requirement is forcing many students to quit school or never to 
start in the first place. Unless exempt (that is, with at least one child under school age in the family), most 
recipients are now required to work or do community service for 20 hours per week. Since welfare-funded 
education programs are also required to be 20 hours per week, it becomes extremely difficult to attend 
class while also raising a family and doing 20 hours of work per week, and the difficulty of finding 
after-school childcare only compounds the problem. The result is that education is usually what gets 
dropped first. ABE programs report that many students who had been attending class and making good 
progress have been forced to drop-out because of the new work requirement. Because of these difficulties 
facing students, one program has decided to accept only persons who are exempt from the work 
requirement for their DTA-funded slots. Similarly, at the college level, WET AC (the Welfare Education 
and Training Access Coalition) reports that across the state large numbers of DTA-recipient students at 
community and state colleges have had to drop out before completing their educational progams due to the 
new work requirement. (Last year, a section of the budget that would have allowed welfare recipients to 
count education toward the work/service requirement was vetoed by Governor Weld, and the effort to 
override his veto fell six votes shy of passage. An attempt will be made again this year to have such a 
provision enacted. If you're interested in supporting this effort, contact Sue Jhirad at 396-6424.) 

6) The welfare paper chase is also reducing class attendance, as students are required to leave class 
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• .ianpH and annroved For example, they must go through a time-consuming 

p?rs“,o gXcrvourrs Lewed every momh, along wid, every tinre a child is out sick for a week. 

» * ^ A f or,, in a fTpneral state of panic and confusion and are scrambling to find jobs rather than 

edtroS^ et" ^en these nright still he open to then, under the law. 

f fhr. npw law are comolicated, and its implementation has only added to the confusion. 

8) The common problem with the new law is that different clients are being told 

rat are required to do often depends on the va^ing 

different things, mat wnai p confused about the provisions of the law. This 

SeTrdurfcnTas!^^^^^^^ the law! as well as others. One program reported several of their students 
who wound up homeless due to this confusion around implementation. 

And finally as one program coordinator noted, "Many people's lives are complicated, and they have 
^ Uinip needs " Yet there^is virtually no coordination between various social service systems, such as 

H are nuhlic schools and adult basic education, that might help some people m putting the 

welfare daycare, ^ meaningful, long-term way. The new 

law s'aXgltions have made this situation worse for any public assistance recipients hoping to rmprove 
their own education. 

f^'Liall number of slots allocated for DTA recipients, which is potentially disastrous for small programs 
rn?unde%l ^rfo— contracts. One program, after trying to recruit DTA recipients for 
■t*" DTA^funded intermediate level ESOL class, was left with a half-empty class while at the same time 

p^ng 3 " 

the Department of Education. 

Adult basic education programs and the community-based organizations that sponsor them bemg 

to as sites for performing community service. While having some service workers on she might be 
In adlntage, most community agencies are not prepared and do not have the program infrastructure 
handle a large number of community service volunteers. 

Overall the state's current welfare law and policies seem to be based on several highly-questionable 
assumplions. Two of the and other 

S ot A^y levels of literacy ability which virtually all ^rsons on public ass.stan^ already 

possess. « - “ Of 

sr ^d rsto™^ “ “• rr'“f7e 

includ ng^he significant fall in real wages over the past 25 years, the fall in the real value of the 
factors, g g disappearance of hundreds of thousands of blue-collar manufacturing 

ZlSg"? 

inH thp resulting lack of employment opportunities to be found there, and the plague of corporate 

i" -ent years. The second assumption is equally 
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questionable: The literacy requirements for entering and retaining anything but dead-end, sub-poverty-level 
jobs have been rising steadily, while studies indicate that a sizable portion of the population does not 
possess commensurate abilities. Does a policy of "Sink or swiml-Sorry, no lessons available." make sense 
for helping people get off welfare and into work? What about a policy that provides the necessary 
education and training for those who need it, along with an economic program that emphasizes job 
creation, full employment, a living wage, universal health care, and sufficient affordable child care? 
Imagine.... 

In the meantime, adult basic education programs are hurt by the loss of students and of funding. But more 
importantly, the new welfare policies are doing damage to families. Some are winding up in shelters or on 
the streets; the number of young unsupervised "latch-key" kids has gone up because their mothers are 
required to work; visits to soup kitchens and food pantries are increasing; children with disabilities are no 
longer able to get the care they need. Thousands of families are being hurt by a punitive welfare policy that 
deprives adults (mostly single mothers) of the support needed for finding a route to long-term economic 
independence. The war on poverty has been replaced by a war on the poor. 

Steve Reuys is Staff Development Coordinator at the A.L.R.I. 



(This article was first published in the All Write News, January 1997.) 
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